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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


S late as Thursday of this week, the new Retaliation bill 
had not been passed by the House. On Tuesday it was ad- 
vocated by Mr. McCreary, and on Wednesday by Mr. Belmont, 
their remarks being of a perfunctory character, while on the for- 
mer day Mr. Hitt, of Illinois, and on the latter Mr. Phelps, of 
New Jersey, made speeches which helped to illuminate the sub- 
ject, and to show the misfortunes of the nation in having its inter- 
ests dealt with as the Fisheries Question has been under Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration. Mr. Hitt is well equipped by exper- 
ience and by knowledge of the details of the subject to handle it 
ably, and his speech, which did not appear in the Congressional 
Record of Wednesday, will be well worth deliberate reading. 

Mr. Phelps said emphatically that the enlarged powers asked 
for by the President would be granted him. ‘“ We will give him 
everything he asks for, necessary or unnecessary.” But we ob- 
serve that Mr. Cogswell, of Massachusetts, representative of the 
Fishermen’s District, who spoke also on Wednesday, defined the 
new powers asked for as excessive, and said that if the demand 
for these ‘ were political buncombe, it was trifling with a great 
question : if it were in good faith, it was grotesque.” Mr. Blaine 
has said that there is now no need for haste, at all; that the sub- 
ject should go over to the next Administration. And a despatch 
from Ottawa to the Toronto Empire, the organ of Sir John Mac- 
donald, says the Dominion Cabinet do not propose to concern 
themselves on the subject, if they can avoid it, until after our 
election is over,—recognizing that whatever Mr. Cleveland may 
do now is done not as a President but as a candidate. 


The Canadian press generally feel rather “tired” of Mr. 
Cleveland. One, the Montreal Star, alluding to the fact that the 
Dominion Parliament promptly approved the Chamberlain Treaty, 
goes on to say : 


““ We had done all we could to facilitate negotiations, and had entered 
upon them in a most conciliatory spirit; then having agreed to a settle- 
ment which the President thought an honorable and equitable one for both 
sides, we had every reason to suppose that, whatever might happen between 
the President and his political foes, Canada at least had put herself right 
with him and his administration. It is hard to realize that it is our partner 
in the late negotiation who is now holding us up to reprobation and asking 
power to punish us. Had we refused to negotiate, or had our Legislature 
repudiated the Treaty, the thing would be intelligible; but having con- 
sented to negotiate we accepted the results and so far stood on common 
ground with the President; and yet now he goes back of the treaty to find 
a cause of quarrel with us for standing on those rights which he himself 
proposed should be made matter for arbitration.” 


This plaint is well supplemented by a sentence from Mr, 
Phelps’s speech. The President, he said, “‘ urged on Wednesday 


that the rights were Canada’s, and we must buy them: on Thurs- 
day he was urging that the rights were ours and we must take 
them.” 











As the question now stands between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, since Mr. Cleveland’s change of base, it is simply as to the 
means to be used to obtain for the United States the rights which 
Canada infringes or withholds, both as to the Fisheries and the 
international canals. The question of measures, however, is very 
vital. It may be the idea of Mr. Cleveland to stir up a war feel- 
ing; if so, we have no hesitation in saying that the true policy of 
the United States is entirely one of peace. We want a good feel- 
ing with Canada, and there is no reasonable doubt that it can be 
maintained. We should claim of her only what we are entitled 
to, and that can be had, on a firm demand, without the remotest 
danger of a conflict. 

The Senate is bound to take up the subject sedately and pru- 
dently, in no partisan spirit,—as indeed it has shown none at any 
time in the progress of the discussion of the Fisheries question. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Cleveland laid his finger on a genuine grievance, 
when he proposed to force Canada to permit our fishermen to for- 
ward fish by rail and in bond. But the Senate owes it to itself to 
mark the fact that this is not the chief grievance of the situation, 
and to insist on placing in the President’s hands, for use or disuse, 
exactly the powers of retaliation which were specified in the 
original form of the Retaliation law of last year. That was the 
measure which would have settled the Fisheries problem, if the 
House had not overloaded it with matters not germane to the 
question. That is the exact retribution for the chief wrongs in- 
flicted on our fishermen, this of transshipment in bond included. 
When once we put Canadian vessels in our ports on the footing 
they concede to our fishermen in theirs, the Fisheries question 
will be brought to a speedy solution. 





EXACTLY of a piece with the farce of the President’s message 
was a new Chinese Exclusion bill introduced in the House on 
Monday by Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania, (on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and its candidate), and passed in that 
body, without reference to any committee, a few minutes later. 
The Senate would have passed it on Wednesday, after some dis- 
cussion on that and the previous day, but the calling of the roll 
showed no quorum, the yeas being 30, and the nays 0. It there- 
fore went over until Thursday, when it again failed for want of 
a@ quorum. 

This bill is predicated upon the rumor, by way of London, 
that the government at Pekin has rejected the Treaty last nego- 


tiated at Washington, regulating the admission of Chinese. But 
nobody had any such information from any official source. Mr. 
Scott did not produce any. The President had none. The Sec- 


retary of State had none. And so late as Wednesday, when the 
Senate was about passing the new measure, Mr. Denby, our Min- 
ister, telegraphed from Pekin that he did not know the Treaty 
had been rejected. 

The manner in which the subject is being dealt with is of 
course thoroughly absurd and discreditable, but if the Adminis- 
tration proposes to throw such a measure into Congress, for the 
purpose of trying to gain an advantage on the Chinese question, 
the Republicans cannot be expected to serve their enemies’ pur- 
poses by assuming an attitude upon it which would be at once 
trumpeted to the world as advocacy of Chineseimmigration. Mr. 
Butler, of South Carolina, feeling sure of his seat, and not being a 
candidate for President, had the courage to say, on Monday, what 
every Senator felt, that he considered it “a game of politics, this 
whole business, and not a very seemly one, either.” We credit 
Mr. Butler for this and his other remarks on the subject. It is 
refreshing to find one man, in such a case, not afraid to speak sin- 
cerely. 
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THE pressure brought to bear upon the Senate to delay the 
preparation of a Tariff Law until December next has proved un- 
availing. The bill is in readiness, and it probably will be re- 
ported by the middle of next week. The grounds of difference 
in the Committee diminished and disappeared as the discussion 
proceeded, and a bill may be expected which will indicate amply 
what is the Republican policy in regard to the present fiscal situ- 
ation. 

Not that the Surplus is as urgent a matter at the moment, as 
it seemed when the Committee began its labors. As Mr. Allison 
showed in a very able speech in open Senate, the expenses of this 
administration will exceed those of the Republican administration 
which preceded it by some $95,303,053, and the appropriations for 
this year exceed those of last year by $58,000,000. He took up in 
detail the charges that this extravagance was chargeable on the 
Senate, showing that in nearly every case less was voted than the 
executive departments asked for, and that the Senate’s additions, 
except in the case of light-houses and public buildings, were com- 
paratively insignificant. In the appropriation for light-houses it 
had increased a House grant of $139,000 to $970,000, the amount 
asked by the departmental estimates being $1,300,000. As to pub- 
lic buildings, the Senate had added to the votes of big sums to be 
spent at cross-road hamlets in the South, appropriations for con- 
siderable cities in the North, thus doubling the whole amount 
voted. 

Mr. Allison’s exhibit of the much higher cost of a Democratic 
administration called out Mr. Gorman in reply. He contended 
that the increase of the population had been so great that the cost 
of the government per head of the population was less by thirty 
cents under Mr. Cleveland than under Mr. Arthur! It is a pity 
that Mr. Gorman did not give us his estimate of what our popula- 
tion now is, that the country might be in a position to take down 
its arithmetic and correct his absurd statement. But Mr. Gorman 
on his own account ought to remember that the necessary ex- 
penses of the government are not increased proportionally by the 
growth of the population. That gives us no more coast to survey, 
light, or fortify, no increase of courts, no larger outlay for our lit- 
tle army and navy, no extension of the Pension List, and so forth. 
The expenses of the State and local governments are far more 
likely to show a growth of outlay proportional to population. 





THE result of the election in Vermont, on Tuesday, is a 
Republican majority so great as to be phenomenal. In 1884, 
when the Presidential campaign was in progress, as now, the Re- 
publican plurality at the September election was 22,000, whereas 
it is now over 27,000. The increase must be attributed, without 
doubt, to the deep interest of the people in the repulse of Free 
Trade, and to the improved morale of the Republican organization, 

>—causes and conditions that prevail in all the States, (where there 
is a free election), and that will be manifested as soon as the op- 
portunity is afforded. Vermont feels the popular wave, and re- 
sponds to it, as Oregon did. Maine’s response will be seen next 
week, though of course a strict comparison there with the major- 
ity of 1884, produced under the influence of the local enthusiasm 
for Mr. Blaine, would not be reasonable. 





THE West Virginia Republicans have nominated Congress- 
man Nathan Goff, (Secretary of the Navy for a time under Mr. 
Arthur), as their candidate for Governor, and will make a strong 
campaign. The interests of that State are so much imperiled by 
the Mills Bill, especially in lumber, wool, salt, and iron, that 
there should be a large majority for so good a man as General 
Goff, and for the national ticket. 





Mr. BLAINE has amplified and explained his hasty and ill- 
sounding allusion to Trusts, in a way which leaves nothing to be 
desired. The main point is that he used and still uses the word 
loosely, to cover all sorts of combinations to check competition 
and maintain prices, whether these are of a temporary or a per- 





manent character. It is true that this loose use of the word has 
been made common by the eagerness of such papers as the Times, 
of New York, to find Trusts in every pooling arrangement. But 
it is of importance that the two things should be kept separate, 
and that Trusts should be suppressed as dangerous and illegal 
combinations. Mr. Reagan defined them very fairly in the draft 
of a bill for their suppression which he offered in the Senate. 

When Mr. Blaine, therefore, said that there are Trusts which 
may have their uses, and with which neither the President nor 
any one else has a right to meddle, he meant merely that there 
are arrangements to restrict competition and keep up prices 
which have this character. And that is perfectly true. The most 
familiar instance is a Trades’ Union, which we would call a La- 
bor Pool, but which Mr. Blaine or the Times might call a Labor 
Trust. Another instance is the Trunk Lines’ Pool to put a stop 
to cut-throat combinations among the railroads. Yet another 
was the agreement of the Times, the Herald, and the World, of 
New York, to put up the prices of their Sunday editions simultan- 
eously from two cents to three. All these are instances of com- 
binations to sustain prices, which have done no harm to any one, 
and which have broken no law. But quite different are the Coal 
Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, and similar lawless combinations. 

That England “ is plastered over with Trusts,” using the wider 
sense of the word, is equally true. Nearly every great line of 
production in England is organized into a national association for 
the regulation of prices. These hold periodical meetings, at which 
agreements for this purpose are more or less openly discussed and 
adopted, and nobody finds fault. For instance, the notable rise in 
price of English tin-plates in view of the possibility of their being 
put on the American Free List by the Mills Bill,—an advance of 
more than a sixth on recent rates—was not effected without an 
understanding within the association of tin-plate makers. And 
probably it was a similar expectation in the case of salt which led 
to the formation of a Salt Trust in England, with the prospect of 
an immediate advance in prices. A notable recent instance is the 
consolidation of all the coffin furniture makers in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, into one large company with a heavy capital, 
and the London Iron and Steel Trades Journal (of July 14) says that 
“ the practice of combination to maintain prices in certain branches 
of the English iron trade is extending,” the manufacturers of axles 
in the Birmingham district having recently formed such an alliance 
in order to advance prices twenty per cent. In the same district 
the manufacturers of sheet iron have done the same thing. 

Under Free Trade the price of every article we should buy 
from abroad would be controlled by associations over whom our 
laws would have no jurisdiction. Protection keeps them within 
our reach and enables us to punish them when they prove lawless 
or oppressive. 





COLONEL BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, has proposed a series 
of measures to punish Trusts, by placing on the Free List all the 
articles whose production is controlled in whole or in part by 
such combinations. It is well that he has done so, as his bills 
bring into full view the absurdity of that method of procedure. 
He places coal oil, for instance, on the Free List. Does he sup- 
pose that the beneficiaries of the Standard Oil Trust, including Sen- 
ator Payne and Secretary Whitney, care a jot whether it is on the 
Free List or not ? The petroleum of Russia is the only competi- 
tor, and it is so distant as regards its base of supply, and so much 
inferior in quality, that its importation into the United States is 
a present impossibility. Except for the existence of a few inde- 
pendent refiners, there neither is nor is likely to be any competi- 
tion, unless the Standard Oil Company is broken up by some 
more effectual remedy than a change in the Tariff. 

So Mr. Breckinridge puts refined sugar on the Free List to 
punish the Sugar Trust. What of the sugar-planters among his 
neighbors in Louisiana under that legislation? What of the 
Philadelphia refiners, who have defied the Trust, and whom it is 
trying to crush ? 
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Again, how will any modification of the Tariff affect the inter- 
national Trusts which control the prices of copper, nickel, quick- 
silver, iron-beams, wood-screws, and other articles all over the 
world? Free Trade would hand us over to the rule of such 
Trusts. Protection keeps the Trusts we have within the reach of 
the law, and enables us to get at them by more effective means 
than Mr. Breckinridge proposes. The bill proposed by Mr. Rea- 
gan would probably be ten times as effective. 





Mr. CLEVELAND is not flattered by the tone his friends have 
taken in regard to his Retaliation message. The judicious grieve 
and the reckless exult. The latter speak of the message as a 
political move, by which the Senate has been outflanked,—lan- 
guage which can have no other meaning than that the rejection 
of the Fisheries Treaty met with the approval of the country at 
large, and that Mr. Cleveland needed to do something to redeem 
his popularity. A second clearly recognized purpose in the mes- 
sage was to give Irish-Americans a “cry” to justify their voting 
for the Democratic party. This also isa comment on the Pres- 
ident’s course, from his friends, which seems to be anything but 
complimentary. If it means anything, it is that the needs of a 
political campaign have controlled his treatment of the most del- 
icate problem in our diplomatic relations. But the prominent 
Irishmen have not responded as yet. They probably take the 
Message at its true value as an electioneering move and have no 
intention of playing the claquer to stage patriotism. 





GENERAL HARRISON’s brief speech at Fort Wayne on Tues- 
day dealt with the Protection issue on what is the broad and fun- 
damental ground, beyond which it is not always worth while to 
pursue the subject. He said to the workingmen of that busy 
place : 

“There are many confusing and contradictory statements made in the 
public press and by public speakers. Ask any of those who assail our Pro- 
tective system whether they do not believe that if their policy is adopted a 
larger amount of foreign-made goods will come into this country. It is 
their purpose to increase importation in order to cheapen prices.” 


No advocate of the Mills Bill can deny that this is the exact fact. 
The object of the changes which it proposes is to bring in foreign 
goods more freely, in order that the prices of such*goods in our 
markets may be cheapened. This is a plain and broad case. Any 
one can comprehend it without elaborate explanation, and no one 
can possibly require very extended argument in order to be con- 
vinced what its effect would be on that class of people who live 
upon wages. We see quoted the remark of a Western New York 
farmer who understands the case perfectly, and has made up his 
mind what he wants. He is for Mr. Cleveland, he says, because 
he thinks “ the wages of farm-hands are too high. A dollar and 
a quarter a day is too much; it ought not to be more than seven- 
ty-five cents.” The Mills Bill will work the change he desires, 
for it will depress many industries, reduce employment, and so 
lower wages. 

And the farmer will find the market for his products injured, 
also, but either he has not yet seen that far or he proposes to take 
the risk. 


In his Georgia address Mr. McKinley made one contribution 
to the Tariff discussion which deserves a more distinct notice. 
He pointed out a provision of existing law, in four sections (3,019 
and following) of the Revised Statutes, which perfectly covers the 
case of exporting manufactured goods made of imported “ raw 
materials.” The first of these sections, and the most important 
one, reads as follows : 

Sec. 3,019.—There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured 

of materials imported, on which duties have been paid, when exported, 
drawback equal in amount tothe duty paid on such materials, and no more, 
to be ascertained under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Ten percentum on the amount of all drawbacks 
so allowed shall, however, be retained for the use of the United States by 
the collectors paying such drawbacks respectively, 








Mr. McKinley said: “If free raw material be necessary to se- 
cure an export trade and the foreign markets, then I answer that 
our manufacturers to-day have substantial free trade in foreign 
raw materials which they make into the finished product in the 
United States, provided they export it.” 

This is a subject of importance, and yet it has been almost 
entirely overlooked in the current discussion. Itis important, not 
so much because there is any urgent demand of manufacturers 
for free raw material, or any strong desire (at present) beyond 
certain special lines of production, to contest for the foreign 
market, but because it proves clearly how shallow and dishonest 
the pretense is that we must destroy the protection of our home 
market, in order that by getting their raw material free of duty 
our manufacturers may make for export. The law already pro- 
vides a way for this. If they export their product, at least ninety 
per cent. of any duty the materials have paid will be remitted 
them. Where, then, does this plea for Mr. Cleveland’s proposed 
changes disappear to? Obviously into thin air. There is no 
ground for it whatever. 

And some use has been made of this drawback provision. In 
1884 the remission of duties upon imported materials made up 
for foreign markets amounted to $2,256,638. 





LONDON, September 3.—A Trades Congress was held at Bradford to- 
day. The president, Mr. Shipton, bitterly denounced free traders, who ad- 
vised buying in the cheapest markets irrespective of consequences to the 
workmen. If absolute and unconditional cheapness was right, he said, 
then by all means import Chinese and encourage the sweating system. 

Yes: Mr. Shipton, the Bradford workingman, is perfectly cor- 
rect. If cheapness of production is the ideal object, then all 
other considerations must give way to it, and the Chinese coclie 
and the India ryot may be joined with the London “ sweater” to 
bring about the very lowest cost of labor. The Free Trade theory 
goes to this end, and by its own logic cannot stop short of it. 
England herself begins to realize the shameful truth involved in 
such a surrender of all moral considerations, and that Mr. Ship- 
ton should bitterly denounce it is not surprising at all, but very 
creditable both to his perception and his spirit. Yet it is precisely 
upon this line that the present President of the United States in- 
vites the American people to march. He asks them to join in the 
chase after cheapness, and to open the home market to foreign 
products because they,—being the results of lower priced labor,— 
can be had for less money. If this policy were consistently adopted 
it would bring us, in the end, to regulate our wages by those of 
the lowest in the world. 





Ir is remarked by the Boston Journal that at the very much 
belated ratification meeting for Mr. Cleveland, in that city, on 
Monday evening, the tone of the entire proceedings was one of 
antagonism to the manufacturing industries. Ic was all pitched, 
the Journal says, upon the “robber baron” key-note. This cor- 
responds with what may be observed elsewhere. The hostility 
manifested for manufacturing employers by the Free Trade news- 
papers and speakers is intense, and deepens, apparently, into 
actual hatred. Many instances could be cited, if it were necessary, 
but the fact must be obvious. The old idea of abusing the iron 
makers of Pennsylvania as “ robber barons” has spread, until the 
Free Trade instinct now is to assail every man who carries on a 
manufacturing industry, especially if he does so successfully. The 
proprietors of one of the large iron works near this city, the 
Messrs. Roberts, of Pencoyd on the Schuylkill, have recently been 
attacked by a city journal, the Record, with various charges of 
not dealing fairly by their work-people, the fact being that their 
record is excellent, and the ground for such assault altogether nil. 

The service which would be rendered the country by pro- 
scribing the heads of our great manufacturing industries, and cul- 
tivating ill-feeling between their employees and them, corresponds 
exactly with the ruling ideas of Mr. Mills’s great bill. From an 
advocacy of its provisions the next step naturally enough is the 
denunciation of those Americans whose industrial enterprises it 
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would destroy. Wherever a manufactory rears its head the Free 
Trader finds himself growing angry, and from John Randolph’s 
readiness to go out of his way to kick a sheep, we shall find the 
modern opponent of American manufactures break out in pro- 
fanity at the sight of a furnace in blast or a Joom in motion. 





GENERAL BUTLER delivered an interesting and decidedly not- 
able address in Boston, to a very large audience, last week, and 
his statements went far to explain how he came to be elected 
Governor in 1878. It seems that he took an active part in the 
struggle for the reduction of the hours of factory labor by law, 
He had been taught Free Trade at college, but he soon found it 
was a situation which confronted him, not a theory. How could 
the manufacturers of America hold their own under a ten hour 
law, while there was free competition with the labor of countries 
which had no such legislation? That consideration made him a 
Protectionist, just about the time Judge Kelley underwent the 
same change of view, in Philadelphia. Sooner than abandon the 
Labor cause, Mr. Butler abandoned Free Trade. And he calls 
attention to the fact that the compromise reached in 1850, in 
Massachusetts, when the Labor party controlled the legislature 
and elected Mr. Sumner to the Senate, broke down under the re- 
duced Tariff of 1857, to be restored in terms still more favorable 
to labor under the high Tariff of 1861. Before 1857 the utmost 
labor could secure was a limitation to 67} hours a week. After 
1861 first an agreement and then a law still in force fixed the rate 
at 60 hours a week, while instead of a lower rate of wages for re- 
duced time, there has been a general amelioration of the condi- 
tion of labor. 

His general review of the Tariff question and the Fisheries 
dispute was exceedingly able and characteristic. He took up the 
prices of English and American woolens as a refutation of the 
theory that the duty is added to the cost. He followed the his- 
tory of a pound of wool from the bale to the shelf in the tailor’s 
shop. He showed that to 28 cents of its value are added $1.19 
worth of labor, while in England the same processes cost but 84 
cents. While 57 cents are collected by the Government on the 
product of a pound of wool spun and woven abroad, the manu- 
facturer’s gross profits on the same quantity spun and woven at 
home are but 8.6 cents. Under the forty per cent. duty proposed 
by the Mills Bill, the manufacturer must either close his establish - 
ment, or secure a proportional reduction in the cost of labor. 





From two distinct quarters come reports that the gains of the 
Prohibitionists are from the Democrats this year, not from the 
Republicans. A Democrat in Maine and the head of the Pro- 
hibitionist campaign in Indiana are the two authorities. This is 
not unlikely. In 1884 there were Republicans like Dr. Howard 
Crosby, who had no special affinities for the Third party, but who 
voted for Mr. St. John because a dislike for the Republican candi- 
date held them back from their own party. They would not vote 
for Mr, Cleveland, so they went over for the time to the Third 
Party by way of protest. They now are back in the Repub- 
lican ranks, while Democrats who dislike the attitude of 
their own party with regard to Free Trade, Civil Service 
Reform, and Temperance, but who hate to go over to the Re- 
publicans even for a time, are taking to the Third Party by way 
of protest. Itis quite possible that so far from hurting the Re- 
publican party this year, the Prohibitionists will prove a help to 
it. This of course is exactly what they do not wish todo. Their 
one hope is to force the Republican party, through repeated de- 
feats, to adopt their plans. They were confident of their success 
when their vote in New York in 1884 defeated Mr. Blaine; they 
contended there was no hope for the Republicans except in adopt- 
ing their method for the cure of the evils of intemperance. But 
the rise of the Anti-Saloon and High License movement, and the 
thrusting of Free Trade into the foreground as a party issue have 
changed all that. Should the result be that Gen. Fisk’s candi- 
dacy actually helped Mr. Harrison, the raison d’ etre of the party 





would be gone, for they know that no amount of defeat will ever 
divorce the Democracy of the North from its alliance with the 
saloon. 





MR. Yost, of Virginia, wants to know why the Democrats of 
the House will not permit a vote upon the Blair bill. All through 
the South the Republican party is as much identified with national 
aid to education as with protection to home industry. In Virginia 
especially, where the people are awake to the necessity for better 
schools, and where they really have done nobly in bringing their 
school system up to its present level, the bill is especially popular. 
So urgent is the need that more than one Democratic representa- 
tive would be constrained to vote for it, if it were fairly before 
the House. But Mr. Carlisle has saved them the trouble and dis- 
tress of such a vote. No committee of the House was constructed 
more carefully than that on Education, and when the bill came 
down a second time from the Senate it was sent to its burial in 
that committee with all the haste that was consistent with dig- 
nity. 

Mr. Wise, of Virginia, showed how sore the question is with 
Southern Democrats by an outburst of ill temper in his attempt 
to answer Mr. Yost. He and his friends have an uneasy con- 
sciousness that this question is going to hurt them nearly as much 
as the Democratic drift toward Free Trade, and the more so as it 
presents an issue which cannot be evaded in the South by special 
favors in that section. 





THE Inter-State Commerce Commission has decided to sanc- 
tion a tariff of railroad charges to the Pacific coast, by which 
through rates from New York are put much lower than from Chi- 
cago. The merchants of the latter city naturally dislike this ar- 
rangement, but it seems to be unavoidable as regards ordinary 
freights. There is water-competition for freights from New York 
to San Francisco, both by way of Panama and around Cape Horn. 
Goods can be carried by these routes as low as 57 cents a ton, and 
in cases where time is a matter of comparative indifference, the 
water route will be used exclusively, if the railway charges are 
made proportionate to distance. The railroads know by past ex- 
perience how low they must put their charges to make the more 
rapid transportation worth paying for. If they refused the freights 
offered at this lower rate, Chicago would gain nothing, and the 
roads would be the losers. So long as lower rates take from Chi- 
cago no advantage its natural situation entitles it to, no injustice 
is done to it. But it need not expect to secure all the trans-con- 
tinental business because we have an Inter-State Commerce Law. 





A VERY curious transaction for a Free Trade country is the 
Sugar Bounties Convention, by which England has undertaken to 
save her own refineries from undue competition from Italy, 
France, Germany and Austria-Hungary. By this agreement each 
country binds itself to exclude from its ports sugar coming from 
any country not included in the Convention, and those who sign 
it pledge themselves to abstain from granting premiums and 
drawbacks to their own refiners. France has not signed the Con- 
vention as yet, and America certainly will not do so. As a conse- 
quence French beet-root sugar and cane sugar refined in the United 
States are refused admission to England, Germany, Aussria-Hun- 
gary and Italy. This is done, not in ‘the interest of the con- 
sumer, whose interest is that of society, but in the interest of 
the producer, which is a class interest,’””—as the Free Traders are 
fond of reminding us, The English people are to be refused any 
share in the benefits of the sugar-bounties paid by France, and 
the drawbacks on the export of sugar, paid by the United States. 
And this refusal, which is a “ tax on consumers,” is in order that 
English and Scotch refiners may go on with their business. The 
arrangement is a righteous one, but it flies in the face of the Free 
Trade tradition. After adopting it, Lord Salisbury has no ground 
of principle on which to refuse to enact a duty on imported 
wheat. The government subsidies given by the United States to 
railroads, and the low price at which our homesteads are sold to 
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actual settlers are quite on a line with the sugar bounties. So is 
the outlay of public money to construct railroads through the 
wheat-growing districts of North-western India. What has been 
done by diplomatic pressure and the threat of consequences to 
keep the sugar-refining business on its feet, cannot be effected in 
the same way for the greater interest of wheat-growing. The 
method must differ but the principle would be the same if Eng- 
land were to reénact the Corn Laws. 





FRANCE and Italy are the storm-centres of Europe now. The 
ambition of each is to carve out an empire for itself in Northern 
Africa. The bitterness with which Italy resented the annexation 
of Tunis will be remembered. With nearly equal bitterness 
France regards the extension of Italian conquests on the lower 
Red Sea, the last being the annexation of Massowah. With Eng- 
land holding one shore and Italy the other, France would have 
very little real use of the Suez Canal at the upper end of the Red 
Sea, in case she fell out with either. So the two Powers begin to 
talk of their armaments and their military and naval force, and 
their prime ministers attend the autumn manceuvres of their 
fleets, as though a war were actually impending. There have 
been too many of these diplomatic displays of teeth in the last 
decade for the world to take them very seriously. France, which 
would have to act on the aggressive, has good reason to believe 
that the old alliance of Italy with Germany is not at an end, and 
that in attacking one country she would have to fight both. 








RETURNING TO BARBARIC POLITICS. 

—— are a good many indications that the country is in dan- 

ger of being returned to certain barbaric political methods 
which when Mr. Arthur resigned the government in 1885 had 
been fully discredited and generally suppressed. Among these 
evidences we place the fact,—for it appears to be proved a fact,— 
that the United States mails cannot now be fully trusted for the 
conveyance of letters and documents relating to the political cam- 
paign. In some of the Western States, particularly Indiana and 
Ohio, there are scores of complaints of the most specific character 
that such mail matter, if Republican, is uncertain of delivery, that 
newspapers have been tampered with, and opposition sheets placed 
in their wrappers, and that for the conveyance of Democratic 
documents less than the lawful postage has been charged. 

Of a similar nature is the employment of government clerks 
in the Washington departments to prepare partisan documents. 
Still worse is the effort practically to assess the government em- 
ployés for contributions to the campaign fund,—stimulated by 
the open example of Mr. Cleveland in giving an unprecedented 
amount in aid of his own election. 

In the same general direction is the policy of Mr. Cleveland 
as shown in his Retaliation message. This has degraded the 
functions of the Presidency. Its manifest attempt to employ the 
powers of his office,--truly ‘‘ a public trust,”—for a personal and 
partisan advantage, at the sacrifice of consistency, dignity, and 
official propriety, is indeed a return to the political ideas that sub- 
sisted ‘‘ before the war,” and before there was such a revolt in the 
public feeling as compelled politicians to acknowledge that there 
was a need for reform. 

We find even further evidence of this slipping back into old 
ways in the attitude of the President toward Congress, the offen- 
sive tone of his communications to it, and the assumption of a 
right to control its action. This is Mr. Andrew Johnson of 1866- 
67 over again. The same effort to belittle the Senate, and to de- 
grade it in the public estimation ; the same assumption that the 
powers which the Constitution has delegated to it are exercised 
in a foolish and partisan manner, to the public injury, while the 
President acts wisely and patriotically at every point ; in fine, a 
disposition to that same course of conduct by which Johnson in- 
flamed the partisan passions of the country, and dragged down 
its politics toward the level of barbaric countries ; are all observa- 
ble now. If Mr. Cleveland were to be reélected, without obtain- 





ing a majority of supporters in both Houses of Congress, there 
might be confidently expected a complete revival of the methods 
which Mr. Johnson adapted from his experience of Southern cam- 
paigns and his knowledge of the precedents of 1829-41, and 
which by his use as President lowered the whole tone of Ameri- 
can politics for a time. 

There are no doubt enough American citizens who have not 
lost their powers of observation and judgment to recall the reso- 
lute effort for reform made between 1874 and 1884, and to compre- 
hend the significance of such lapses toward the unreformed con- 
ditions as we have just pointed out. It is true that the country 
has lost much by the infidelity of many of its highest political 
professors to the ideal which they held up in that decade. But 
the turning aside of Mr. Curtis and the newspaper which he edits, 
the moral collapse of the organization which he nominally pre- 
sides over, and the demonstrated insincerity of such journals as 
the Evening Post, ought not to strip the country of its elements of 
sober and earnest opposition to the corruption of politics. Not 
only ought they not, but they do not. There is, it is certain, 
a public sense of what is decent and honest in the conduct of 
public affairs, and a resentment of methods employed that 
verge on the indecent, the dishonest, and unfair. The reforms 
which came about through the popular revolts of 1874 and 
1882, and by the several efforts, organizations, and movements 
that then represented in one way or another the idea of political 
and administrative cleansing, will not be abandoned without 
notice and protest from many, or without a resentment expressed 
at the ballot-box. The country does not intend to slide down 
again into sloughs from which it has arisen, and great as the 
straits of one party or another may be, the prostitution of the 
public service to its aid will not be tolerated. This is a nation in 
which the Reform flag is to be kept flying. 





BIBLICAL ROMANCES. 


i ge veteran novelist Mr. James Payn once remarked to a 

novice in the field that the real obstacle to writing a success- 
ful “‘ story of the past” lay not so much in the difficulty of invent- 
ing appropriate surroundings and composing appropriate language, 
—though these things were hard enough,—as in the fact that 
when it was written nobody wanted to read it. People have a 
not unnatural preference for the time in which they live, and with 
which they can at least fancy themselves familiar; and it is hard 
to take a lively interest in the fortunes of a hero who, by the au- 
thor’s own showing, has been dead for five hundred, or perhaps 
for twenty-five hundred years. But either the ordinary springs 
of inspiration have been running very dry of late, or the dismal 
‘“‘ earnestness” of recent fiction has prompted a new departure. 
Historical novels have indeed had their day, but modern story- 
tellers have found a new and fruitful field in Holy Writ; and 
have taken to it so vigorously that, unless something is done to 
stem the torrent, we are likely to behold all the patriarchs and 
ancient fathers of the law figuring in the pleasant intricacies 
of a love tale. 

Perhaps the abnormal reputation of ‘“ Ben Hur” is responsible 
for part of this influx ; but—though the aspirant to fame will 
never believe it—there is nothing so difficult as to repeat a popu- 
lar success. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ still lives,—we are sometimes 
tempted to wish it would die, from the boards at least,—but the 
host of lachrymose and heart-wringing stories to which it gave 
birth and each of which was to surpass it in lustre, are, thank 
Heaven! laid in their graves. So, too, when we read in a san- 
guine advertisement that ‘a triumph greater than ‘ Ben Hur’s’”’ 
has been predicted for “‘ The Spell of Ashtaroth” by Mr. Duffield 
Osborne, we are impelled to doubt the fulfillment of the prophecy. 
Whatever may be the literary merits or faults of General Wal- 
lace’s book, it has reached once for all that secure citadel, the 
hearts of the people; and the reverence and simplicity with 
which it is written place it beyond the need of criticism. But 
reverence and simplicity are conspicuously absent from more re- 
cent productions, and when the Old Testament is chosen for the 
field of action, it is too plain that these qualities are thought su- 
perfluous. In both ‘‘ The Spell of Ashtaroth,” and “ The Story of 
Arnon” by Amélie Rives, the underlying motive is one of justified 
rebellion, and in both there is a trifle too much of that Byronic 
flavor which startled the first readers of ‘‘ Cain.”” We are not now, 
let us confess, as easily shocked by these sentiments as were our 
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great-grandfathers, but neither are we so profoundly impressed. 
An atmosphere of wild defiance and majestic gloom no longer 
seems to us the ne plus ultra of romance, any more than a back- 
ground of frowning rocks and storm-tossed ocean seems the felic- 
itous accompaniment of a portrait. 

Mr. Osborne, happily, is disinclined to that seething, red-hot 
emotionalism in which Miss Rives delights to revel, and the details 
of his work are more agreeable in consequence ; but the two sto- 
ries are not without strong points of resemblance. Miss Rives 
kindly supplies Noah, just as Mr. Osborne supplies Achan with 
a wholly fictitious son. Both these young men love women of an 
alien race and creed, with whom they are not permitted to wed, 
and whom they may not even rescue from destruction. Both defy 
the law for love’s sake, and both perish miserably together with 
the objects of their passion. Adriel renounces “the Jehovah of 
Israel ” for Ashtaroth, “ the dying goddess of a dying race,” who, 
we are assured, gives him in return her tender sympathy ; but 
who unfortunately is unable to save him or his beloved Elissa 
from a cruel death. Arnon delivers Asenath from the waters 
of the deluge by concealing her in the lowest story of the ark 
with the animals,—which must have been infinitely more disagree- 
able than drowning,—only to see her and her child die of thirst 
in the desert. Mr. Osborne’s lovers have at least the old-fash- 
ioned privilege of expiring in each other’s arms, but Arnon seems 
to be exceptionaly hard to kill. Fevered and parched, he, with 
the last feeble remnants of strength, cuts in the solid rock a nar- 
rative of about fourteen thousand words,—which ought to have 
taken months to accomplish,—opens his veins with a dagger, 
carves a hundred and fifty words more while slowly bleeding to 
death, and finally breathes his last, protesting somewhat need- 
lessly his disinclination to be carried with his fathers into the 
realms of eternal peace. 

It may be surmised even from these examples that the field 
offered by the Scriptures to enterprising authors is practically 
limitless, and that the processes by which it can be utilized are of 
the very simplest order. The Jews were commonly blessed with 
exceedingly copious families, but it is quite in our power to add 
to them ad infinitum. The smallest incident, the barest scrap of 
narrative, told in a few plain Scriptural phrases, become, in skill- 
ful hands, material enough for a three volume novel; or, as in 
the case of Mr. Heywood’s “ Salome,” for a three volume tragedy, 
as elaborate and very much lengthier than any of the master- 
pieces of antiquity. It is curious to note that St. Mark takes 
just thirteen short paragraphs in which to tell all that he has to 
tell concerning the death of St. John the Baptist, and that, with 
the usual reserve of the Evangelists, he does not add one iota of 
comment to the bald facts, which he probably thought spoke suf- 
ficiently for themselves. But Mr. Heywood takes three moderate 
sized books in which to acquaint us with these same facts; to im- 
press us with the absolute deviltry of Herodias and the spotless 
innocence of Salome,—for which, by the way, we have only his 
word,—to apprise us of her subsequent history and death, and the 
histories of her father Antonius and of her rival lovers, Sextus and 
Kaliphilus, the latter of whom is the original Wandering Jew in 
his first and earliest development. All this exuberance is in ex- 
cess of true art, though Mr. Heywood is a poet of fine dramatic 
power, who errs merely through the redundancy of his self-im- 
posed material. Only once does he suffer his imagination to run 
riot, when, in the character of Herodias he endeavors te paint for 
us—what may perhaps exist—a human being wholly and unre- 
servedly given over to evil. 

Upon this score, at least, Miss Rives is unvexed with any dis- 
turbing doubts, and, in her recently published tragedy ‘‘ Herod 
and Mariamne,” she has given us some very lively impressions of 
what Mr. Badman ought to be. By the side of this maniacal king 
of Judea, Nero dwarfs into the commonplace, and Caligula be- 
comes a young person of Sunday School sobriety and decorum. 
In Herod’s defense, it must be urged that his female relatives are 
numerous enough and disagreeable enough to drive any man to 
frenzy, and that he apparently lacks the old Roman promptness 
in curtailing these domestic appendages. Anything less tranquil 
and comfortable than his court it would be difficult to imagine, 
even in a tragedy. Agamemnon’s was jocund by comparison, and 
Cassandra herself would have been puzzled to describe it. Such 
an atmosphere of perpetual plotting and ceaseless intrigue must 
in the end destroy the temper of a saint, and Herod’s, not having 
been saint-like in the start, becomes very bad indeed under such 
irritating influences. Kissing and cutting off people’s heads are 


his only recreations, and his unfortunate wife appears to think 
that one affliction very nearly equals the other. 
“Thy lips! Once more thy lips! 
Thy lips! thy lips! ” 
he cries importunately; and, on Mariamne’s complaining some- 
what peevishly that she does not get a fair chance to breathe, he 
grants her a short respite by embacing her on the throat and 





shoulders instead. A captious critic once complained that there 
were more kisses in a single goody-goody story by Susan Warner 
than in the whole of Sir Walter Scott’s novels; but there are 
assuredly more in this one poem than in all the portly volumes 
that Miss Warner ever gave the world. Miss Rives has succeeded 
in the great task of out-heroding Herod at last; she tears her 
passions to tatters, and the groundlings, who seem to have grown 
more sedate since Shakespeare’s day, only stare a little, and won- 
der if it is all right. There can be no sharper contrast than be- 
tween the stern simplicity and brief incisiveness of the Scriptures 
and this curious mélée of madness and confusion and strife, unless 
indeed it be the contrast between the perfectly inartificial language 
used by people in the Bible and the jargon which the same char- 
acters are pleased to talk elsewhere. I do not myself believe that 
“go to!” and “ forsooth” were common expressions in Noah’s 
day, and there is no reason to suppose that the early verbs of the 
early dialects were destitute of their past tenses. ‘I went off in 
among the trees, and did cast myself upon the ground, and did dig 
with my fingers in the hard sand,” says Arnon; and there is a 
vague impression on our minds that this style is far more solemn 
than the plainer fashion of the Bible—than the exceedingly simple 
manner, for instance, in which we are told that ‘‘ Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel ; and they seemed but a few days, because 
of the greatness of his love.” i 

When our decaying sense of reverence shall permit the men 
and women transplanted from Holy Writ to talk and act like or- 
dinary mortals, we shall probably see Ruth and her mother-in- 
law figuring in a Thackerayan satire, Jael the heroine of a blood- 
and-thunder romance, and Vashti and Esther dissected side by 
side in that modern weariness, a realistic novel. Old-fashioned 
people may dislike these things, and may have some very well- 
defined notions as to their fitness and propriety. But the exigen- 
cies of authors in these burned-out days admit of no hesitation. 
It is not every man who has the courage or the sang-froid to emu- 
late Mr. Morris’s serene composure, and candidly label his work 
“No New Thing.” 

AGNES REPPLIER. 








THE MANASSEH CUTLER JOURNALS: 


TS publication of the Life, Journals, and Correspondence of 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler is one of the most noteworthy coniri- 
butions made to American history during the year. It is now 
sixty-five years since the death of the subject of these memoirs, 
but the historical value of his jvurnals and letters, and the pecu- 
liar attraction of all biography and personal reminiscence,—of 
which this work possesses its full share,—fully justify the publica- 
tion even at this late date. 

Born at Killingly, Connecticut, 1742, Dr. Cutler was gradu- 
ated from Yale College 1765. He received a call to the pastorate 
of the Congregational church at Ipswich Hamlet, since called 
Hamilton, Massachusetts, and his duties here continued until his 
death in 1823. 

In several distinct aspects the subject of the two heavy vol- 
umes before us is interesting. Asa clergyman he was an influ- 
ential member of that influential body—the New England minis- 
try of acentury ago. His diary reflects the busy and useful lives 
these men led. He preached regularly on Thursdays and Sun- 
days, at the frequent fast-day meetings, and at weddings, ordina- 
tions and funerals. Besides these he gave and attended lectures, 
and rode up to Boston to convention. When the war began he 
was appointed chaplain to a Massachusetts regiment, and his 
diary, which then had many gaps, records many prayers with the 
soldiers, and many sermons “ preached on the times.” As a stu- 
dent, he was master of all that in bis time passed for science ; he 
had taken degrees in law, medicine and theology; he was the 
author of the first systematic treatise on Botany written in this 
country. Some well-bred experimenting and theorizing in natural 
philosophy were a common occupation of the gentlemen of the 
time, but Dr. Cutler had a genuine interest in scientific subjects 
and extended his work beyond what was merely curious. When 
this country was cut off from other countries by the war he at- 
tempted a method of making molasses from Indian corn, and was 
interested in the preparation of saltpetre for powder. He re- 
peated Dr. Franklin’s experiments in electricity, and was enough 
of an astronomer to make accurate observations of several trans- 
its and eclipses, and to calculate the latitude of his house. Late 
in life his busy occupations prevented him from pursuing any 
subject but Botany, and his still valuable paper, ‘‘An Account of 
some of the Vegetable Productions Naturally Growing in this 
Part of America, Botanically Arranged,” shows that his attain- 
ments in that line were solid and extensive. He was a member 
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of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the American 
Philosophical Society (Philadelphia), and of other similar bodies. 

As a-member of Congress from the 4th Congressional District 
of Massachusetts, Dr. Cutler was a stanch Federalist at the time 
when Jefferson and the Democracy’came into power (1801-1805). 
Jefferson was particularly distasteful to Dr. Cutler because of his 
reported irreligious views, and of his ostentatious rejection of 
everything in the way of “ distinction”—a thing which the New 
England clergyman loved and cultivated. He amusingly refers 
to the President in his letters as ‘‘ the Man,” and, on the close of 
the Louisiana purchase, he mentions with some disdain that the 
Democrats are devoting their time in a characteristic way “ to 
eating and drinking, fiddling and dancing.” Dr. Cutler’s insight 
into politics, which was penetrating, render his comments on the 
principal events of the first Democratic Administration of consid- 
erable value as matters of history. 

That part of the work which is of most historical value, how- 
ever, is the light thrown by the journals and correspondence on 
the early settlement of Ohio, and incidentally on the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787. In that year Dr. Cutler became the agent 
of the Ohio Company and others, and was entrusted with the ne- 
gotiation of a purchase of over six million acres of Ohio lands 
from Congress. As this purchase was to be paid for in Continen- 
tal money the advantages to the credit of the country were obvi- 
ous, but as only eight States were then represented—it requiring 
the votes of seven to pass any measure—the business was still a 
matter of great delicacy. Dr. Cutler showed his skill as a lobbyist 
by asuccessful purchase under very advantageous terms, but his 
operations had significance in another and more important way. 
His appearance in New York armed with these large commissions 
caused a new committee to be appointed to frame an Ordinance 
for the government of the North-west Territory. The new com- 
mittee was named in accordance with Dr. Cutler’s wishes, and 
the Ordinance, including the famous clause regarding slavery, 
submitted to him for revision and suggestion. His ideas nat- 
urally took color from the Massachusetts constitution, and many 
of the features of the justly praised Western Bill of Rights must 
be placed to Dr. Cutler’s credit. 

While in New York urging his plans on the attention of Con- 
gress, an interval of a few days gave him an opportunity for a 
short visit to Philadelphia. His narrative of his journey on 
horseback here and back, together with the account of his visits 
to Dr. Franklin, Benjamin Rush, and members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention (which was then in session in this city) are de- 
lightful reading, containing many graphic social and personal de- 
tails, and may furnish good material for local historians. 

The editorial part of the work has been done in a generally 
satisfactory manner as to selection and arrangement. The com- 
ment inserted, however, often appears unnecessary, and the orig- 
inal Chapter (IV.) on the origin of the Ohio scheme of settlement 
is needlessly long, and is not well arranged. Very little explana- 
tion is given in the Preface for the late appearance of the work, 
but from an admirable article on Dr. Cutler in the North American 
Review, (April, 1876), we learn that the family papers had on Dr. 
Cutler’s death been entrusted to Mr. Stone, late Librarian of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, for editing and publication. For 
some reason this gentleman failed to make even a beginning of 
the biography, and it was only upon his death, some few years 
ago, that the papers again fell into the hands of the Cutler family, 
who have now prepared and printed them. oT: & J. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


| i appears that Thomas Nast, the artist, after being so stalwart 
in his Republicanism for years, has now brought himself to 
the level of making Democratic pictures for one of the New York 
illustrated papers, the Graphic. Of course Mr. Nast has a right 
to flop, or to use his pencil according as the ‘“‘ cartoon’ market 
may run, but the change must be very great indeed from the 
time when he made his best work for Harper’s Weekly, at the close 
of the war. The trouble about his pictures was their lack of 
moral perspective. When he began to caricature a person or a 
class of people his delineation became almost immediately acrid 
and vehement. His pictures of Irish Democrats in New York 
City, for instance, usually insulted the whole Irish race, and in 
1872 his cartoons of poor Mr. Greeley went to such lengths that 
they became simply brutal,—especially when it had become evi- 
dent that his candidacy was passing from cheerful comedy into a 
tragic defeat. The lack of any sort of delicacy in those cartoons, 
and their want of real humor, disclosed as much as anything the 
serious defects and limitations of Nast’s art, and though Harper’s 
Weekly has never yet found any one to fill his place, it really has 
gained rather than lost by not employing him in late years. The 
pictures of Mr. Rogers, if they are feeble, are usually not offensive. 





How much will be gained to the Democratic cause by the ef- 
forts of its cartoonists may be uncertain. Puck no doubt did some 
damage to Mr. Blaine in 1884, by increasing the bitterness 
of feeling of those who bolted his nomination, though many of its 
pictures of him dropped all claims to the amenities of life and _be- 
came simply insulting and abominable. This year, it has had 
some of about the same sort attacking General Harrison, but the 
futility of personal assault upon him is so fully understood by 
everybody that while they are gross and malignant enough, they 
no doubt hurt Puck more than the object of its attack. A recent 
one, representing him as following in the rear of a Blaine proces- 
sion, an old, shambling, shabby figure, carrying a bucket labeled 
“Free Whisky,” was one which, we should judge, must be recog- 
nized by every undemented person as a wretched abortion, de- 
signed perhaps to be “smart,” but succeeding only in being dis- 
gusting. It would be a gross libel on the American people to 
suppose that such pictures could injure General Harrison, or any 
other respectable person whom they might be aimed at. 

* * * 


ENGLAND is having a fresh sensation in a discussion over a 
oo for terminable instead of perpetual marriage, whieh has 
een started by Mrs. Mona Caird, a woman of good social posi- 
tion and “ advanced ” views in religion. Mrs. Caird does not ad- 
vocate what ordinarily is known as Free Love doctrine. She only 
wants unlimited divorce at the pleasure of either party to the mar- 
riage contract, so that husband and wife may dismiss each other 
as freely as they would a servant. This is exactly the state of 
things which existed in the Roman Empire at. the beginning of 
our era. The old Roman forms of marriage fell into disuse 
through the resistance of the women to passing under the lord- 
ship of their husbands. Marriage by free and terminable contract 
took their place, and divorce was so usual that it was a dangerous 
business to refer to a lady’s husband in talking with her, unless 
you were quite sure who her latest was. Cicero practically lent 
his wife to a friend, and took her back after she had been married 
to him for several years, that being the understanding from the 
first. Jerome, in the fourth century, speaks of a woman attend- 
ing the funeral of her twenty-fourth husband, she having been his 
twenty-third wife. Ofcourse the idea of any sanctity in the mar- 
riage relation disappeared, until Christianity revived it and with 
it the rule that marriage is for life. The social corruption which 
resulted from the loose Pagan practices was frightful, and the dis- 
solution of society was impending when the severer Christian in- 
fluence interposed, making even Pagans ashamed of such things. 
But now that paganism has been so handsomely revived in Eng- 
lish society, partly by esthetic and partly by scientific influences, 
the chafing against the marriage bond follows as a thing of course. 
Mrs. Caird only gives voice to a deep-rooted instinct of her time. 
* * * 


In America, which has been brought into the controversy by 
the letters of some American ladies in the London newspapers, 
divorces are granted in every part of the Union except South 
Carolina, and in some States on very insufficient grounds and in 
a very loose way. But no State has agreed to leave the question 
to the parties themselves, and the present tendency is to stricter 
rather than looser laws. The Free Love movement may be said 
to have died out, as the last offshoot of American Fourierism, al- 
though practices of that nature are not extinct. 


* * * 


THE death of Mr. Philip H. Gosse is announced in London. 
He was a naturalist of some eminence, and at the same time a 
member of the Plymouth Brethren body. His scientific works 
very often conclude with some pages of religious exhortation. 
We believe he was the only member of the body who held a place 
in any but religious literature, unless we except Mr. John H. Dar- 
by’s writings on metaphysical topics, such as his ‘‘ Examination 
of Kant’s Critique.” The Brethren are exceedingly strict in such 
matters, all that is not of the Church being of the world. None 
of them ever exercise the rights of citizenship or take any part 
in political or social discussion. Mr. Gosse’s interest in natural 
history, therefore, was a notable exception. “A Year in Ala- 
bama” is one of his best known books. Mr. Edmund Gosse, the 
author and critic, is his son, but not one of the Brethren, 

* ¥* * 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant is said to be lying at Malvern, Eng- 
land, at a hydropathic establishment, suffering from a brain trou- 
ble which renders him little better than a lunatic. It was onl 
upon the announcement of his illness that many of his friends 
learned that he had recently married again, his bride being Miss 
Rosamund Dale Owen, granddaughter of the well-known Spirit- 
ualist. Mrs. Oliphant has often lectured before Socialist societies 
in London on the colony of New Harmony, Robert Dale Owen’s 
attempt at a Utopian colony in America, 
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THE ANOINTING. 


“Is any sick among you, let him call for the Elders of the Chureh, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord.” —James V.: 14. 
Scene: Pennsylvania. A Farm House Kitchen. Time, Night. A Company 
ef Women Watchers. (Language Pennsylvania Dutch.) 

First WOMAN: 
I do not like the howling of the hound, 
It is regarded asa sign of death. 
’Tis well the sick man sleeps, 
I mind me when my mother pined away, 
I sat to watch as we are sitting now, 
My brother with me, when we heard a noise, 
As if some heavy body fell without, 
Shaking the house; and going out 
We could find nothing. 

SECOND WoMAN: 
That is a certain sign of death. 

First WoMAN: 
And I have often heard my mother tell, 
How in my father’s illness, when as yet 
We knew not it was mortal, on a day 
In the long quiet of the afternoon, 
When all had fared forth to the harvest field, 
And she was all alone within the house ; 
As she sat nodding by the sick man’s bed, 
And gazing on the hollyhocks that flamed 
In the hot sun along the garden wall; 
She heard a knock upon the outer door, 
And springing up in dread of some strange news, 
And running out—no person could be found, 
But all the pleasant farm-house and the grounds 
Lay lonely in the quiet afternoon. 


Srconp WoMAN: 
That was a certain sign of death. 
A CHILD: 
Hush, did you not hear a noise ? 
I thought a voice came from the sick man’s room. 


SECOND WoMAN: 
He wanders in his mind, and murmurs now 
About the labors of the field and farm, 
Which he shall nevermore go forth to do. 


First WOMAN: 
And I remember well that as I lay, 
Most strangely wakeful, in an upper room 
While through the night the watchers down below, 
Waited upon my sister’s parting breath, 
There came what seemed to be a ball of fire 
In at the window, and with noiseless blow 
It smote three times upon the chamber wall, 
And passed away ; and when I trembling called 
Unto a young child lying in the room, 
I found that he had wakened suddenly 
And seen the sight that made me quake with fear. 


SECOND WoMAN: 
It was a certain sign of death. 


A GIRL: 
Do you believe these warnings ? 
First WOMAN: 
I know not if I should believe or no. 
Idread them. When that yellowish spot 
Came on my hand, and would not wash away, 
And when Aunt Mary said in solemn voice, 
That death would take away a near one soon, 
I laughed, and yet within three days’ short space 
There was a coffin went forth from the door. 
SECOND WOMAN : 
Death’s warnings as its ways are numberless. 
The summons never comes to quit the world 
Without a notice, or ’tis better said, 
The world doth never take its leave of us, 
Without some ceremony, some slight sign 
To signify the time of parting near. 


[A knock. Enter a company of men.] 





ELDER: 
Peace be upon this house. 


SECOND WoMAN : 
The chamber door is open, pass within. 


[They enter the chamber.] 


ELDER : 
Brethren we meet to do our office here, 
According to the usage of the church, 
And the commands of Scripture : earthly help 
For our sick brother owns its helplessness, 
And we will now invoke in humble trust, 
The aid of One who can if he will cure. 
Then let us pray. 
[All kneel.] 
O, blessed Lord, 
Thou who didst bring the dead again to life, 
Because of the great love his sisters bore him, 
We pray thee heal this brother whom we love, 
Yet not our will, but thine, O Lord, be done. 
ALL: 
Amen. Amen. 
ELDER [rising]: 
Dearly beloved give me now your prayers. 
I do anoint with oil the head of our sick brother, 
That this sick head may be restored to health, 
Through grace divine, and this we humbly ask, 
In the name of the Lord. Amen. 
ALL: 
Amen. Amen. 
( They Sing.) 
O, death where is thy sting, 
Thy victory, O grave? 
The Lord in Heaven will hear 
And his anointed save. 


ELDER: 
I do anoint with oil these hands 
Of our sick brother, that their wonted strength 
May come again to serve our earthly needs. 
Ripe is the harvest and the reapers few, 
Idle and rusted are the scythe and plow, 
And weeds grow rank in the neglected corn. 
Unpleasing this unto the Lord of all, 
Who gives the early and the latter rains, 
And gives the husbandman the will to toil, 
For that he ioves to see the fruitful land 
Redeemed from waste and empty wilderness. 
O, thou who art alone the strength of all, 
Give strength unto these feeble hands we pray, 
In the name of the Lord. Amen. 


ALL: 
Amen. Amen. 

(They Sing.) 
Ihe Lord will raise us up, 
Our sins he will forgive. 
His promises are sure, 
We will believe and live. 


ELDER: 
I do anoint with oil the feet 
Of our sick brother, that the kindly earth 
May feel their tread along its woodland paths, 
In the long furrow, and the fallow field, 
Keeping the world’s ways with a watchful care, 
To keep the narrow path that leads to life. 
And as it is commanded it is done, 
In the name of the Lord. Amen, 


ALL: 
Amen. Amen. 
ELDER: 
Grace, love, and peace be with you all, 
Now and forevermore. Amen. 
[They depart. Scene closes.] 
Cyrus ELDER. 
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REVIEWS. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Pp. 655. New 

York: Geo. Monro. 

_ with a purpose, and especially ladies’ novels of that 
character, have not the best of reputation for controversial 
fairness. Even “ Middlemarch,” by far the greatest of the class, 
is refuted as a picture of human possibilities in modern society by 
George Eliot’s far less powerful and yet far truer story “ Daniel 
Deronda,” which rapidly followed it. The one novel is the deifi- 
cation of environment; the other the exemplification of human 
capacity to triumph over environment. Asa rule, novels with a 
purpose, of whateverschool, are the most objectionable form of con- 
troversial literature. They are the least under any necessity to 
be fair to the logic of the other side; they present the amplest 
opportunity to ignore all the awkward facts; they employ for 
controversy a form of literature which secures a hearing by strate- 
gem, which else would be refused. The only defense for their 
writers is that as all schools and parties resort to them, each in 
its turn is justified in putting its own case into this shape. ; 

The present novel fully illustrates the vices of the form of lit- 
erature to which it belongs. Mrs. Ward is not a George Eliot by 
any means. But her translation of that strange and fascinating 
book, “‘Amiel’s Journal,” has given her an assured place among 
those who possess a good English style, and she possesses a vigor- 
ous intellect and a lively interest in the greatest of the problems of 
our age. Besides this she has a fair degree of descriptive and dram- 
atic power, and although her power of character delineation is 
less massive and central than is George Eliot’s, it is fairly equal 
to that of any living English novelist except perhaps ‘Thomas 
Hardy. Furnished with these qualifications, she has produced a 
work whose marked ability and thorough partisanship will oblige 
her readers to pronounce her book one of the most useful or one 
of the most mischievous in recent literature, according to the 
trend of his sympathies toward or away from her conclusions. It 
is not wonderful that the book has been a social sensation in Eng- 
Jand, and that Mr. Gladstone found time to express his dissent 
from its tenor, while according praise to its literary quality. 

The hero of the story, Robert Elsmere, is the son of an Eng- 
lish rector, who after a brilliant career as a tutor at Oxford, suc- 
ceeds his father in his living in a Surrey parish. He brings with 
him as his bride a beautiful girl from Westmoreland, who is full of 
an earnest Christian zeal, which Mrs. Ward describes sometimes 
as mystical and sometimes as Puritan, without the slightest per- 
ception of the profound difference between the two adjectives. 
For a time all moves on happily ; Robert is a model rector, full of 
interest in the social and intellectual life of his people, and (as 
Mrs. Ward thinks), in their spiritual life also, but of this we see 
no evidence in the story. His wife is his efficient helpmate in all 
his doings, and a marriage begun in a trueand disinterested affec- 
tion seems likely to accomplish the complete welding of two 
noble characters. Of the two the wife is the more settled in be- 
liefs and convictions, the husband the more sympathetic,—a boule- 
versement not uncommon in ladies’ novels. 

The sundering begins with the husband’s realization of his 
need of an intellectual life which shall complement his emotional 
life as a Christian teacher. Here the psychology seems faulty ; 
we never have known a man of Robert Elsmere’s temperament 
to feel any such need. It culminates when the squire of the par- 
ish, a scholar of vast learning and a sceptical writer of much re- 
nown, puts the rector upon examining the historical credentials 
of Christianity, and brings him to reject miracle, the incarnation, 
and the resurrection. The discovery brings frightful pain to both 
wife and husband. He resigns his parish, gives himself up to lit- 
erature and to work among the poor in the East End of London, 
develops into a preacher of theism, and wears himself out in that 
service after the fashion of Father Lowther, the ritualist. 

Parallel with this main story runs the history of Mrs. Els- 
mere’s youngest sister, a musician of extraordinary talent, a wo- 
man of great beauty and caprice. Her unhappy love adventures 
with an Oxford “ Don” who loves her as much as is in his nature, 
but loves his routine still more, and knows she cannot be happy 
with him, is a striking but not a pleasant story, which has its 
moral. Much more commonplace is her second engagement to 
the wealthy and nobler man who becomes her husband. Besides 
these there are the usual accessory characters, many of them 
drawn from the life. In one case at least, the authoress draws 
aside the veil and shows us that the Mr. Gray, the ‘‘ Don” to 
whom Robert looks up with such veneration, is the late Prof. 
Green of Oxford. These portraits of actual people, and the book 
contains a number of them, added much to the piquancy of its 
interest to English readers. 

The chief fault of the book is that its hero is a psychological 
impossibility. No man of the character ascribed to Robert Els- 
mere ever has or could have taken the course of action imputed 





to him. Even if we grant all the logical force which can be as- 
cribed to the arguments Mrs. Ward enumerates as the causes of 
his perversion, they can furnish no more than a presumptive pos- 
sibility that orthodox Christianity rests on an insecure foundation 
as regards its historical evidences. But such a probability would 
address itself very weakly to a mind such as Robert Elsmere’s. 
Men with the passion for spiritual help, the sense of spiritual 
wants, the surrender of themselves to their brother’s needs, never 
could be moved from their convictions of the help that lies in the 
supernatural of Christianity by arguments about the fallibility of 
the documents which record the Church’s beginnings. It is not 
men of this type who turn their backs on the clerical profession 
and its usefulness, because they are not able to believe that God 
has been doing for men in Christ just what they have set their 
whole hearts on helping Him to do for them. It is not in the stir 
of a successful and influential clerical career that men come to 
believe that the actual is less grand than the ideal, and the hope 
of the Christian for this world and the next too confident. 

Yet Mrs. Ward cannot help herself at this point. If she had 
made Robert Elsmere other than she has, he would not have filled 
the place she has for him as the enthusiast of Theism. Sh e knows 
the weakness and the barrenness of such movements has been the 
lack of the earnestness and the devotion to other men’s spiritual 
welfare, which is the strength of the Church. Her convert must 
be a man of the Church’s highest type, who shall leave nothing 
behind him but his faith in the supernatural. He is to be a theistic 
Charles Lowder without the dogma and the ritual of St. Barnabas, 
and to pour out his life as Lowder did in the effort to lift the 
neglected poor to a higher morai and spiritual level. All this 
Robert Elsmere does—in the pages of the novel. But one Robert 
Elsmere in actual life would be worth a thousand heroes of ladies’ 
novels as proof of the spiritual vitality of a theism which recog- 
nizes in Jesus of Nazareth nothing more than the Buddha or 
the Mohammed of actual Europe. We do not find Charles Lowder 
in a novel, but in a veracious biography, which we commend to 
those who wish to see how unfair Mrs. Ward has been in her es- 
timate of the work done in the East End by the Ritualists. 

Robert Elsmere’s wife is another psychological impossibility. 
As we have said already, she combines two unfusable types of 
Christian faith,—the Puritan and the Mystic: the object seems to 
be to unite in her the acerbities of both without the graciousness 
of either. She has the Puritan severity in the exclusiveness and 
the strenuousness of her opinions; the mystic’s severity in pro- 
scribing as of the world and worldly everything that lies outside 
a limited range of religious emotions. All the “‘ hard sayings” of 
the Gospel, all the really harsh sayings of a’ Kempis and similar 
writers constitute her code for the regulation of her own conduct ; 
and these keep constantly recurring in the story of her relations 
to her own family and her husband. But she has none of the 
mystic’s indifference to mere opinions and theories, and even in 
a degree to historical facts, as secondary matters in comparison 
with a genuine flow of inward life. She has the Puritan’s view of 
that matter, without the Puritan’s recognition of what the Italian 
reformer called “ the amplitude of the Kingdom of God.” She is 
hard and narrow on both sides, in a fashion which belongs to no 
known type of Christians, so as to remind one of the saying of 
Dr. Abbott of The Academy, that while nobody had ever succeeded 
in fusing Schleiermacher and Hegel, Strauss had managed to 
combine their negations. Not that there are not very loveable 
elements in Mrs. Elsmere. But these are rather the primitive 
human instincts in her than anything in her religion. That is 
noble in a narrow way, but not loveable. 

Next to the psychological impossibility of the hero and heroine, 
we must put the avoidance of the chief elements of the religious 
problem which Mrs. Ward undertakes todiscuss. What George 
Eliot has done in ‘“‘ Janet’s Repentance” is what she has failed to 
do. Her attempt to depict orthodox Christianity in the earlier 
parts of the book is essentially defective. We cannot recall the 
use of the word “sin” in the book from first to last. We presume 
that word is excluded from Mrs. Ward’s own vocabulary. Wedo 
not see how it can fit into her Theism, which heartily accepts the 
doctrine of evolution of universal validity, and thus bring all hu- 
man action within the scope of necessary law. But certainly it 
was not excluded from the vocabulary of Robert Elsmere, while 
he was rector of a Surrey parish, nor from that of his wife at any 
time. Why isit not used? Is this new Theism to leave to Or- 
thodoxy the honor of facing the darker facts of life honestly,— 
the facts of sin and remorse which Shakespeare, Byron, and Scho- 
penhauer have emphasized quite as much as have Calvin and 
Wesley and Maurice? And parallel with the ignoring of this idea, 
runs the omission of the idea of spiritual renewal through repent- 
ance, forgiveness, and spiritual regeneration. In the picture of 
the labors of Elsmere’s activities and those of his wife, these 
things have no place. Does Mrs. Ward suppose they are “‘ Meth- 
odistical ” in the eyes of Anglicans of all schools, because certain 
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theories about them are so? We believe that even George Eliot 
must have shown her better. No: it is the necessity of the story 
which brings her to ignore them. That the new theistic brother- 
hood in East London may seem to be doing for the working 
classes all that the Christian Church aims at doing, the ideal of 
the latter is flattened and made superficial, as the only way of 
equalizing the two. The best Robert Elsmere, the Theist, has to 
offer to the poor is his own sympathy, that of a silent and speech- 
less God, and that of a good man who lived a great many cen- 
turies ago, but who knew no more about these things than we do, 
whose history is perplexed by impossible stories and claims, and 
whose influence has been due more to the falsities than the 
truths of the Christian traditions. He can touch none of the 
deeper springs of life and existence ; and therefore he is not rep- 
resented as even aiming to touch any in his earlier life as the par- 
ish priest of Murewell. Fine large phrases of Christian sound 
lie sprinkled over.the earlier pages—quotations from a’ Kempis, 
Augustine, and Herbert. But nowhere is the real ground of the 
Christian’s faith and hope touched even fora moment. The only 
approach to it is where the poor, cynical “ Don,” trembling on the 
verge of a marriage which he fear will inflict keen misery on both 
himself and the girl, cries out, “‘ If one could change the self! ” 
To that aspiration Mrs. Elsmere’s theism has no answer, or if it 
have one she is singularly reticent about it. 

We return to our first objection. Novels have no business to be 
either defenses of faith or attacks upon it. With all her interest in 
the problem here discussed, George Eliot never thrust a theological 
or anti-theological treatise into her reader’s hands, under the guise 
of a work of literary art. Her theories of life and its outlook modi- 
fied her work unavoidably. But she worked for the artist’s ends, 
not those of the controversialist. A work of fiction which has its 
purpose to undermine the faith of Christians, and to hold up 
Christianity as a thing which “no longer can be believed,” is an 
offence in art, if not also in morals. And not the less so because 
every page shows how much at second-hand Mrs. Ward is work- 
ing, and how her estimate of the labors of historical investigation 
and documentary criticism illustrates the old saying: omne ignotum 

0 magnifico. Her constant references to German theology and 

istorical scholarship illustrate this. One would think that Strauss 
and Wellhausen were the staple of German thought. How famil- 
iar she is with the whole field comes out in such slips as making 
Wendover, who does not visit Germany till after 1845, an intimate 
with Niebuhr who died in 1831. R. E. T. 


From 18 To 20. A Novel. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 

Company. 1888. 

The oldest of us all was once 18 or 20, and much as we may 
wisely declaim against the follies and crudities of early youth, we 
suspect that there are few gray-headed people who would not be 
18 or 20 over again, were the thing feasible. Youth is always 
pleasing to the imagination at all events, and any candid confes- 
sion of youthful tastes, inclinations, ambitions, is seen to possess 
some charm. For almost any beginning of the great undertaking 
of life is cheerful: at 18 or 20 one stands upon the threshold, all 
is promise and expectation. 

Thus in the pretty little book before us, where Miss Beatrice 
Hamilton confides to us her emotions on coming home from school 
and entering society, we are easily inclined to take her view of 
things and find her first garden-party a momentous epoch in her 
girlish existence. ‘‘At this stage of the game I hardly know 
what a conquest is,’ the young lady says when congratulated 
upon the attentions of Mr. Thorpe, the hero. In spite of this 
pretense of ignorance, Miss Beatrice Hamilton knows by instinct 
exactly what a conquest is, and yet nothing except a bird’s co- 

uetting on a shady bough could be more naive and innocent 
than her own pretty imperious airs of disdain, her alternations of 
frolic and seriousness, with the admirers that crowd about her. 
We should call her, in spite of a certain tendency to slanginess— 
which we deplore,—rather an old-fashioned type of girl. The 
thoughts and impulses which come into her pretty head with the 
freshness and force of a moral discovery, relate not to higher ed- 
ucation and academic distinctions; there are no theories promul- 
gated of any woman’s rights except the simple and natural right 
to be adored. In fact, our débutante’s naive idea of her whole 
duty is, to be as charming as possible and “to get engaged and 
marry young,” since young married women have the very best of 
things now-a-days. 

A good deal of flirtation is first necessary, of course, just as 
the bird to whom we compared our heroine, is not ready to settle 
down to its meal of crumbs until it has advanced and receded, 
fluttered its wings, plumed its feathers, taken flight in fear of a 
shadow, in fact, tried every pretty manceuvre to show that it 
does not really want its food at all,—so Miss Beatrice goes for- 
ward and back, is chilly and charming by turns, tries first one as- 
pirant and then another, before she fully decides what course to 








take. It is engaging too to see how well the young men on their 
side act up to her role, and how eager they are to renounce the 
—— of bachelorhood. In fact, even if a young girl did not 

now her own duty, these handsome, gallant, ardent young fellows 
are more than ready to show her the path to happiness ;—to de- 
populate Bryn Mawr college, to bring all schemes of higher edu- 
cation to naught. 

There is a great deal of talking done among these young 
people. Garden-parties, dinners, germans, afternoon teas, all 
afford endless opportunities for delightful téte-d-tétes in quiet 
corners, when conversation goes on not only in words, which of- 
ten enough when put down in black and white seem meaningless 
enough, but no doubt by looks, by tones, {by eloquent pauses, 
which these clever young men and women know very well how 
to fill up by expressive signs. 

Altogether “ From 18 to 20” is a bright and pleasantly sug- 

gestive little book. We regret to state that there is a broken en- 
gagement or two, for there is a false start made. But our heroine 
having a good deal of practical sense realizes that when her 
whole life’s happiness is at stake, it is better to go back and begin 
over again, rather than to keep her vows to a jealous and unrea- 
sonable individual who wishes to clip her wings too soon. 
_ Although the story is told in the first person, it is purely ob- 
jective,—very little of the actual meaning of love, sorrow, and 
life having been realized by the mind of the author for itself. Its 
value lies in the quick, loving sense of the worth of life and hap- 
piness displayed throughout, its good temper, and, in general, its 
candid good sense. 





IRELAND AND FREE TRADE. An Object Lesson in National Econ- 
omy. By Robt. Ellis Thompson, Pp. 16. [Philadelphia: 1888.] 
This is a pamphlet “ for the times,” as may be inferred from 

its title, its size, and the time of issue. But while it is very prob- 
able that one class of readers might resent the inferences and 
opinions of the author, there could not be any challenge of his 
facts, and as the Irish case is one which now particularly appeals 
to American consideration, for several reasons, is must be desira- 
ble surely to have it intelligently understood. The recent remark- 
able blunders of Mr. Hurd illustrate that even persons well in- 
formed on other subjects are liable to gross errors on this, and a 
concise statement of the facts of Ireland’s industrial experiences 
is therefore of general value, apart from the interest of the pend- 
ing discussion. Professor Thompson has made a compact, intelli- 
gent, and interesting narrative, and the one hundred thousand 
copies which compose the first edition will doubtless have more 
than that number of gratified readers. 

Professor Thompson points out that Ireland had many pros- 
perous manufactures, until England, disturbed by their competi- 
tion, put them down by the direct influence of executive interfer- 
ence and Parliamentary restriction. These may be said to have 
begun under the rule of Strafford, in the reign of Charles I., but 
they were more effectually developed about the close of the 
seventeenth century, when, among other things, a heavy duty 
was laid by the (English) Parliament on the export of Irish draper- 
ies, and the export of wool to any other country than England 
was prohibited. Mr. Froude, who as Prof. Thompson remarks is 
“no friend of Ireland,” states the case as strongly as is needful. 
“The English,” he says, “deliberately determined to keep Ireland 
poor and miserable, as the readiest means to prevent it being 
troublesome. They destroyed Irish trade and shipping by navi- 
gation laws. They extinguished Irish trade by differential duties. 
They laid disabilities even on its wretched agriculture, for fear 
that Irish importations might injure the British farmer.” 

Under this depression Ireland labored up to the time when 
she was granted a separate Parliament, in 1782. One of the first 
things done by this Parliament was the adoption of a series of 
resolutions proposing legislation to reéstablish manufactures, and 
soon after it passed a Tariff Act, laying protective duties upon im- 
ported woolen goods, cottons, silks, hats, and many other arti- 
cles. And, going farther still, grants were made in aid of the 
erection of factories, by bounties, and in many other ways, caus- 
ing, as Dr. Sullivan (the able and patriotic President of Queen’s 
College in Cork) says, “‘ a most surprising and remarkable revival 
of Irish trade and manufactures.” In this policy the country per- 
sisted as long as it had the power to do so, and all accounts de- 
scribe the results as admirable. As Mr. (afterwards Judge) Plun- 
ket wrote in 1787, Ireland while independent had, ‘‘ Laws well ar- 
ranged and administered, a constitution fully recognized and es- 
tablished, her revenues, her trade, her manufactures, thriving be- 
yond the hope or example of any other country df her extent.” 
And even the Earl of Clare, better known by his soubriquet of 
“ Black Jack’ Fitzgibbon, admitted, in 1798, that “ there is not a 
nation on the habitable globe, which has advanced in cultivation 
and commerce, in agriculture and manufactures, with the same 
rapidity in the same time ”’ as Ireland since 1782, 
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But with the Act of Union, in 1800-1, the separate Irish par- 
liament was abolished. As before 1782, all laws for Ireland were 
now to be framed at London. And the Union provided for the 
abolition of the Irish Tariff, though some of its duties were al- 
lowed to remain temporarily. The consequence was that, un- 
protected, the factories of Ireland declined and disappeared, until 
the Potato Famine of 1846 crowned the evidence of the people’s 
poverty and wretchedness. Driven to the cultivation of the land 
as their sole productive occupation, the labor market was over- 
stocked, wages were low, nothing was saved, and a collapse of 
one important crop precipitated the most frightful disaster. And 
since that time substantially the same situation has continued. 
By enormous emigration, (the population of Ireland in 1841 was 
8,175,141, and now is less than 4,900,000), there has been some al- 
leviation of the troubles, but this 1s like continual bleeding of a 
patient in order to reduce his fever. Diversified industry is what 
Ireland needs. H. M. J. 





LIFE OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. By Edmund Gosse (‘‘ Great Wri- 
ters’ Series). London: Walter Scott. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker). 

It is singular that the story of a life so well worth the telling 
as that of Congreve should not have been told until now. Mr. 
Gosse shows that the attempts made long ago in this direction 
were entirely unworthy of the subject, and that in our own cen- 
tury nothing at all has been done in it, and he claims,—as far as 
we can see with entire fairness,—that his labors constitute the 
only real resurrection yet made of the memory of one of the 
greatest of English dramatists. This is in a way strange, though 
it is not so strange that the moderns should have shown so little 
loyalty and curiosity as that men of an earlier day should have 
done so. Congreve is to present readers and theatre goers,—at 
least he was until now that Mr. Gosse has rehabilitated him,— 
nothing more than a name, but there was a period of more than 
a hundred years in which this name was one to conjure with, 
when it stood, one generation after another, for the most pro- 
nounced fashion and favor in dramatic poetry and stage-craft. 
Probably no plays ever written for the English stage, except 
Shakespeare’s, ever enjoyed such continuous popularity as Con- 
greve’s comedy, “ Love for Love,” and his tragedy, ‘‘ The Mourn- 
ing Bride.” ‘They were in their fullest bloom at the time of the 
American naturalization of the theatre, and no pieces were more 
familiar to our early play-goers. That they outlived in their prac- 
tical hold of the stage the works of Congreve’s contemporaries is 
proof enough of their vitality, and it is likely that but for their 
ingrained coarseness, which modern audiences could not submit 
to, they might still be acted with effect. That is to say, the come- 
dies; ‘* The Mourning Bride’”’—he wrote but one tragedy—we 
judge must be voted abandoned on all accounts, not only of 
morals but of interest, and stage effect as we have grown to 
understand it. 

Congreve was in the centre of the brilliant galaxy of Restora- 
tion playwrights,—Wycherly, Southerne, Van Brughe, Farquhar, 
—who did their best, and it was no small contribution, to make 
the reign of the ‘‘ Merry Monarch ” one vast scene of license and 
questionable excitement. It was the age of some of the greatest 
English actors,—Betterton, Doggett, Mrs. Bracegirdle,—and such 
a flood of wit was never before nor since shed upon the stage, but 
the manner of it can hardly be defined as other than vile, and it 
is no wonder that an outraged public sentiment at last drove the 
mummers to cover. The excuse made for these “ gay” doings 
is always (Mr. Gosse can do no more than follow the old lead), 
that the restrictions of Puritanism were so severe that upon the 
entry of Charles everyone who had felt he had been deprived of 
some years of happiness now set diligently about making up for 
lost time. But with that theory it must always remain one of the 
oddest things that the English idea of happiness or pleasure in 
that day was vulgar debauchery. The most, and all that can be 
said of the Restoration theatre is that it was no worse than society 
at large, but it was so bad that Jeremy Collier and other earnest 
men following his lead, presently succeeded in stopping the de- 
moralizing exhibition, the players finding themselves in even 
worse odor than they were under Puritan rule. Congreve was 
not the worst in morals of this company of writers, and he was 
incomparably the foremost in art, and these considerations com- 
bined to keep his plays on the stage after those of most of his 
associates had been abandoned. , 

Congreve’s active career was very short. Mr. Gosse makes 
it extend only from 16938 to 1700. He lived nearly thirty years 
after he ceased writing. His comedies in addition to those named 
are “ The Old Bachelor,” ‘‘ The Double Dealer,” and ‘The Way 
of the World.” The last is regarded his masterpiece, in a literary 
sense, but “ Love for Love’’ is the best acting piece. In wit and 
audacity of invention the work of no Englishman but Shake- 
speare can be named in comparison with these plays. Mr. Gosse’s 





book is a finely constructed piece of biography, interesting all 
through, and making its subject very vital. Fe had a fine subject 
and he has treated it to perfection. G. W. A 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


66 [HE Mystery of the Ocean Star” by W. Clark Russell (D. 

Appleton & Co.) is a collection of some twenty stories and 
sketches of the sea (chiefly of the latter form), published within 
the last two or three years in English magazines. Many readers 
will doubtless like them even better than the full-fledged novels of 
Mr. Russell, since they are less technical than those works, the 
while they possess the same maritime flavor. Especially clever 
are the sketches entitled “‘ Pictures at Sea,’”’ “ Foul of a Water- 
spout,” ‘ Forecastle Traits,” ‘“ Life Boats and their Crews,” and 
“Old Ships.” These are no doubt about the best current exam- 
ples of writing of this kind. 

“‘ Jack in the Bush ; a Summer on a Salmon River,” by Robert 
Grant, (Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston), is a smart “ Juvenile,” 
rather rough and coarse in places, and with too much killing—é. e., 
“sport ”’—in it, but with the positive merits of movement and high 
spirits. Mr. Grant has written other books of the same kind and 
he displays facility in the work. “Jack” and his friends kill 
bears as well as catch salmon, and nothing seems to be wanting 
but a few fights with Indians to complete their happiness. We 
must confess to some doubts of the humanizing effects of these 
efforts to make our boys “manly,’”’—but no doubt we are old- 
fashioned. 

Ticknor & Co. issue a new edition (the sixth,) of Arlo Bates’s 
strong novel, ‘‘ The Pagans,” in their “‘ Paper Series.” The social 
observation and the art atmosphere of “The Pagans” mark the 
book as a somewhat exceptional piece of work, and it well de- 
serves the distinction here accorded it. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


—— beautiful home of the late Edward P. Roe, at Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, is to be put into the market. 

Rev. Virgil C. Hart has a volume on “ Western China” com- 
ing from the press of Ticknor & Co. The author latterly made 
an extended journey to Omei, the centre of Buddhism, and in 
this volume describes his interesting travels. 

A new uniform edition of Ik Marvel’s works, in eight vol- 
umes, is in preparation by the Scribners. 

Mr. C. N.Caspar, of Milwaukee, has issued the first of a series 
of unpriced catalogues, in a system which he calls a “ mail-book 
auction” for which a patent has been asked. The project is to 
sell by catalogue, and through the mail, by auction,—to the first 
bidder if his offer proves acceptable ;—if not, to the highest bidder 
on file at the end of four weeks. 

Miss Imogen Guiney, of Boston, has written a book of verse 
called “‘ Brownies and Bogles,” an early bid for holiday favor. It 
is helped by some fifty pictures by Mr. J. Garrett. 

Nathan Haskell Dole has undertaken for T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
the translation of another of the novels of Valdés,—“ El cuarto 
Poder’”’—in English, “‘ The Fourth Estate.” 

The death is announced in London of Philip Henry Gosse, 
F.R.S., the naturalist, at the age of seventy-eight years. Mr. 
Gosse will be remembered by Americans by his visits to Canada 
and the United States, where he pursued the study of zodlogy and 
entomology, which resulted in his “Canadian Naturalist.” He 
was the father of Edmund Gosse, the poet and critic. 


The British public is declared to have an inexhaustible thirst 
at the present time for books on political economy. 


Joaquin Miller has nearly ready his ambitious effort in vers 
called ‘‘ Legends of Christ.” P 


Mr. Oscar Browning has undertaken to write a monograph 
on George Eliot for the “ Famous Women” series. He is well 
qualified for the work, as he was on friendly terms with George 
Eliot and George Henry Lewes for several years, and was a fre- 
quent guest at ‘‘ The Priory,” their house near London. 

A new collection of stories by Frank R. Stockton is to be put 
out immediately by Messrs. Scribner and Co., called “Amos Kil. 
bright: His Adscititious Experiences.” All Stocktonians will now 
be overhauling their dictionaries. 

Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton is preparing a life of the late 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg for publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

The poems and letters of the late David Gray, the poet and 
journalist of Buffalo, are to be published in two volumes this fall. 

-A biographical sketch by Superintendent Lamed of the Buffalo 
Library will be included. 
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The memoirs of the so-called “ Col.” J. H. Mapleson, the opera 
manager, will be issued in London in a fortnight. American, Ger- 
man, French, and Italian “ rights ” have already been disposed of. 

Dr. McCook’s “ Tenants of an Old Farm,” publisied at $2.50, 
will be sold this season by Fords, Howard & Hulbert at the low 
price of $1.50, to promote a wider circulation of this popular work 
on natural history. The high praise and wide sale accorded it in 
England confirm the verdict of the American public upon it. 

Mrs. Wister has translated another of the novels of E. Mar- 
litt, under the title “ The Owl’s Nest,” and it will be published at 
once by Messrs. Lippincott. 


“‘Men and Measures of Half a Century,” from the pen of 


Hon. Hugh McCulloch, is one of the books which the Scribners 
will bring out this fall. The work is replete with reminiscences, 
sketches, and comments, based on a long public career, and espe- 
cially during the author’s position as Secretary of the Treasury 
in the administrations of Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce that they will begin in 
October the publication of a cheaper edition of the most popular 
of Charles Kingleys’s books. Concurrently with it, it is the inten- 
tion of the publishers to issue a new and uniform edition of the nov- 
els by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, which are so voluminous that they 
will have to appear at the rate of two volumes per month to be 
completed within a reasonable time. 

Bishop Potter has written an Introduction for the holiday edi- 
tion of Charles Whibley’s ‘Cathedrals of England and Wales,” 
to be published by E. P. Dutton & Co. This will be a very hand- 
some volume. It will contain 16 full page pictures in colors and 
64 monotints. 

There is much pleasurable anticipation among lovers of good 
books over Theodore Watts’s promised ‘‘ Life of Rossetti.” 

The sixth volume of Dr. Philip Schaff’s great work of ‘“ The 
History of the Christian Church,” upon which years of labor have 
been spent, will shortly be ready. ‘This volume covers the Refor- 
mation period in Germany, between 1517 and 1530, and will con- 
stitute Volume I. of the ‘* History of the Reformation.” 

“The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean ” is to be pub- 
lisbed this month in London, in two volumes, Mr. Henry Irving 
has given the author, Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, some valuable as- 
sistance. 

Thomas Whittaker announces ‘‘ Studies in the Acts of the 
Apostles,” by Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, said to be a work 
of great learning and practical judgment. 

A revised edition of “‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Lit- 
erature” will be commenced October Ist, in sixpenny monthly 
parts, the work to be completed in thirty-four numbers. 

Another of Charles Nordhoff’s valuable California hand-books 
is in active preparation by the Harpers. Its title is “ Peninsula 
California.” 

Mary A. F. Robinson will soon publish ‘The End of the 
Middle Ages,” a volume of historical essays. 

Miss Cora Rand and Miss Mary Webster, teachers in a school 
for girls at Cambridge, Mass., have made an annotated edition of 
Ruskin’s “‘ Sesame and Lilies” for school use. It will be printed 
in New York this fall. 

A particularly important work is to be issued by the Claren- 
don Press this month,—a series of eighty hitherto unpublished 
letters from David Hume the historian to William Strahan, M. P., 
the King’s Printer, and a friend of Dr. Johnson’s. The letters 
show that Hume was no supporter of the war on the American 
colonies. The book will be edited by Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 

Friedrich Hofmann, editor of Die Gartenlaube for nearly thirty 
years, and a writer of popular poems and tales for children, has 
died at Leipzig, in his 76th year. 

“The World of Adventure ”’ is the title of a serial work pro- 
jected by Messrs. Cassell & Co., the first part of which has just 
appeared. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


i nr literary monthlies appear to have quite abandoned politics 
to the new magazines, specially devoted to public questions, 


which have recently been started. We are now in the height of 


the Presidential campaign, but not one of the current literary 
periodicals makes a point of the interesting situation, not even The 
Atlantic, which used to make a feature of its political ‘ leaders.” 

General Greely has written a paper on ‘ Winter Climate and 
Winter Resorts,” a companion to his summer article, for the No- 
vember Scribner. : 

Belford, Clarke & Co. promise for their magazine a novel by 
C. E. L. Wingate, dramatic critic of the Boston Journal, “on a 





psychological problem never before broached in literature.’’ 
There is, then, something new under the sun, after all. But what 
can it be? 

Mr. W. H. Pollock, editor of the London Saturday Review, 
is coming to this country to lecture. Perhaps this fact accounts 
for the recently improved tone of the Saturday Review in dealing 
with American books. 

Archdeacon Farrar has written for Longman’s Magazine a re- 
markable eulogy of Margaret Deland’s novel, “John Ward, 
Preacher,” which he rates higher than ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ 

Mr. John Habberton has written for Lippincott’s Magazine a 
story to run through six numbers of that periodical, entitled ‘At 
Last, or Six Days in the Life of a Governess.” 

The Book Buyer for September has a portrait and sketch of 
William Carleton the “ farm ballad ”’ poet. 








ART NOTES. 


| igen PAINTINGS, especially works of artistic value, are 

such a rarity in this country that the destruction of the great 
picture by William Hunt, on the wall of the Assembly chamber 
of the capitol at Albany, may justly be regarded as a national mis- 
fortune. As is generally known, the foundations of the capitol 
are giving way, and indeed it has been stated that the hill on 
which the building is erected is inclined to slide into the Hudson 
river, some authorities claiming that the building can never be 
made to stand in its present location. However that may be, the 
New York Legislature has employed a commission of architects 
and experts to determine what shall be done in the matter, and 
the commissioners have decided, among other things, that the As- 
sembly chamber must be rebuilt. This involves tearing down the 
walls, and, presumably, the demolition of the paintings thereon. 
There is, however, a possibility that the Hunt masterpiece may be 
preserved. The Metropolitan Museum of New York, ever alert 
in the interests of art, has taken the matter in hand and has de- 
termined by expert examination that the work can be removed 
without irreparable injury. There are a number of instances on 
record where similar undertakings have been successfully accom- 
plished, and the authorities of the museum are confident they can 
get the work done if permitted to make the attempt. There are 
two preliminary obstacles, the first being to secure the necessary 
assent of the State government, and the second, to raise a special 
fund of five or six thousand dollars for the purpose. It is to be 
hoped that both these difficulties may be overcome, and that the 
museum may succeed in saving the picture. 

A nephew of Henry K. Brown, the sculptor, has made a ten- 
der to the city of Newburg, N. Y., of all the works of art left by 
his uncle, on condition that the city shall erect a suitable building, 
to be open free to the public, under general charge of the National 
Academy of Design. It is said the sculptor had a considerable 
collection of paintings and other works beside his statues, copies 
and sketches. The gift is generous and intelligently offered. 
Under the judicious care of the National Academy, it may make 
a nucleus for an art gallery and museum of incalculable value to 
Newburg. 

Robert Krause’s statue entitled ‘“‘ Free America” has been 
cast in bronze by the Chicopee foundry. The figure is colossal, 
seven feet in height, and has been spoken of as the largest bronze 
casting ever made in America. This latter is not a correct state- 
ment: the statue of Robert Burns, recently described in this col- 
umn, is a larger casting. The Burns was cast in Philadelphia and 
is as perfect a piece of founding as a sculptor could ask for. The 
Free America is for the Boston massacre monument and is said 
to be a very strong and satisfactory work. 

Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt was recently proclaimed by a news- 
paper correspondent writing from London, to be the first of living 
American portrait painters. {t is several years since Mrs. 
Merritt’s work has been publicly seen in America, but it is toler- 
ably safe to say the correspondent’s dictum proceeds from enthus- 
iastic admiration rather than from knowledge; yet, it is also 
safe to say, Mrs. Merritt stands among the first of her guild. Her 
portrait of James Russell Lowell, recently reproduced here in 
black and white, is certainly one of the most satisfactory works of 
current art. What may be regarded as in some sense a companion 
work, the portrait of Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, still in her 
studio, is spoken of in the highest terms by those who have had 
the privilege of seeing it. She is said to be at present engaged 
ov a portrait of Mrs. Holman Hunt, a lady who has been des- 
scribed as the “ most lovely woman in London,” and whose rare 
and delicate beauty, reproduced by the magic of art, promises to 
crown the painter’s fame in the artistic world of England. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin has made a mistake in ordering 
a statue of Father Marquette as one of the two statues to repre- 
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sent the State in the National pantheon at Washington. Father 
Marquette cannot be accepted under the law, as the prescribed 
requirement is that the personages selected as representatives 
shall be “ distinguished citizens” of the State they stand for, and 
the good priest was not a citizen of Wisconsin. 

In all fairness, both of Pennsylvania’s representatives should 
be excluded, on the same ground. Robert Fulton and Peter John 
Gabriel Muhlenberg were residents of this State during a part of 
their lives, but they each attained distinction elsewhere and other 
States have as valid claims to their renown as Pennsylvania has. 
The dramatic act on which General Muhlenberg’s fame was 
founded occurred in Woodstock, Virginia. He served through 
the Revolution as a Virginian and attained his rank of Major- 
General in the Virginia line. It was not until after the war that 
he returned to Pennsylvania, and although he was held in high 
esteem in this commonwealth, he never received national honors 
here and never occupied any such position as he did in Virginia. 

Robert Fulton was something of a philosopher and citizen of 
the world, but he has always been claimed by New York and 
seems to have regarded himself as a member of that community, 
describing and signing himself again and again as Robert Fulton 
of New York. Though born in Pennsylvania, he left the State 
early in life, and it is with the Hudson river and not with the 
Delaware that his great name will be forever associated. ; 

The men who might have been selected with perfect propriety 
to stand for Pennsylvania in the Statuary Hall of the Capitol are 
Anthony Wayne and David Rittenhouse. Their honors belong to 
the State. They are most eminently worthy, and no other com- 
monwealth has any individual share in their fame. 
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HERE is no occasion for Canadians to lose either head or heart over 
President Cleveland’s so-called retaliation message to Congress. It is 
intended exclusively for home consumption, and, after the Presidential 
election, will cease to have the slightest interest for its distinguished 
author, who would deubtless be willing to have it not only forgotten but 
obliterated after that event. 

The truth is that there has recently been something very like a panic 
among the Democratic leaders at what they consider their waning prospect 
of carrying the election, and Mr. Cleveland, who has already eaten his em- 
phatic words of four years ago against the renomination of an incumbent 
President, upon a view of the public necessity for his so doing, has been led 
toa further step in self-abnegation. It is but justice to him to say that he 
would prefer to carry on the canvass for the Presidency upon a high plane 
of statesmanship and political conduct, but so many ballots are in ignor- 
ant, prejudiced, and reckless hands that, like every public man, he realizes 
that he must either play to the gallery occasionally, or retire altogether 
from the stage. He would be more than human, now that he has gone so 
far, were he to refuse to avail himself of any device not involving personal 
dishonor, to avoid his ejection from the Presidency by the unscrupulous 
conduct of his political opponents; but any who may feel a shade of disap- 
pointment over his Canadian message by reason of having formed a lofty 
conception of his personal character, may derive comfort from the assur- 
ances of some of his instructed admirers here, that in the event of his 
election to a second and therefore final term of office, he intends to resume 
his complete independence and make the political moralities “ hum ” for 
the next four years. Meantime, the stress of the present exigency may be 
inferred from the circumstance that Secretary Bayard has accepted a réle 
of silence, and to that extent has consented that an effort shall be made to 
save the fortunes of a party that owes to him much of its appearance of 
respectability, and to which, in justice, he owes nothing but contempt. It 
may be accepted as certain that if the message had any other object than 
the supplying of campaign thunder within the United States, its publica- 
tion would have been coincident with his resignation. At the same time, 
it is felt here that we have a variety of small grievances against the Cana- 
dian administration, both in respect of the fisheries and the canals, to say 
nothing of a general spirit of unfriendliness on the part of the minor offi- 
cials along the boundary. B. 








FACTS CONCERNING WOOL. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


ANY correspondents have asked the Tribune for more information about 
wool, and several have inclosed the following editorial statement by 
the New York World, asking if by any possibility it can be true : 


“All the wool used in this country is grown here. The quantity im- 
ported is insignificant and growing smaller yearly. But we only grow about 
one-third the wool we can use, and only about one-third the amount re- 
quired by 1,990 woolen mills, employing 86,000 hands. The result is that 
we have to import foreign manufactured woolen goods, in which there is 
more foreign raw wool than we now make.” 

There is not a single statement in this quotation which is not an error. 
The World and other Democratic journals sometimes wonder, or profess to 
wonder, why the Tribune does not devote itself to combatting their ignor- 
ant misstatements about the Tariff. The reason is obvious: we cannot 
often spare the time and space to correct statements so palpably untrue 
that their untruth is seen by all readers intelligent enough to understand 
a newspaper. The brief extract from the World in each and every item is 
proved false by official documents as follows: 

1. “All the wool used in this country is grown here.” The Treasury 
Report of Imports and Exports for the year ending 1888, Treasury Docu- 
ment 1,130, page 61, states that the imports of raw wool for the year just 
ended were 113,558,753 pounds. 

2. ‘The quantity imported is insignificant.’ The Special Report of 
the Bureau of Statistics on Wool, page 16, and the Reports of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau Monthly for 1888, show that the production of wool was 265,- 
000,000 pounds during the last year, 285,000,000 pounds in 1886, and larger 
in 1885 and 1884, so that the imports of raw wool were 30 per cent of the 
entire consumption this year, and nearly 30 per cent. in 1886. 

3. “Growing smaller yearly.” The wool report just quoted, page 16, 
shows that the proportion of imports, which is 30 per cent. this year, was 
29.1 per cent. in 1886, 29.9 per cent. in 1885, and 18.7 per cent. in 1884, so 
that it is growing larger rapidly, and it has not been as large as it is now 
in any other year since 1872. 

““ We only grow one-third the wool we can use.” Official documents 
already cited prove that we grow nearly two-thirds, and before the reduc- 
tion of duties in 1883 did grow about four-fifths. 

5. ‘Only 1,990 woolen mills” suppresses all worsted mills, wool-hat 
mills, hosiery, knit-goods, carpet, felt goods, and mixed textile establish- 
ments. Even then the statement is true only as to the number eight years 
ago. 

6. “ We have to import foreign manufactured woolen goods in which 
there is more foreign raw wool than we now make.” The official report of 
the Treasury Department on Commerce and Navigation for 1886, pages 688 
to 693, shows that the quantity cannot be more than about half the imports 
of _ wool, and therefore not more than about a sixth of all wool con- 
sumed. 








DRIFT. 


N July 15th a monument was unveiled at Locne, Switzerland, in memo- 
ry of the founder of the Swiss watch industry,Daniel Jean Richard, born 
at La Sague in the year 1665. In the year 1679 he saw a watch which a horse 
dealer had brought from London, and in the course of a year and a half 
young Richard had his first watch ready. He got plenty of orders, took 
his brothers for his assistants, and invented a machine which greatly facil- 
itated him in his work. In the year 1700 he removed to Locne, where he 
died in the year 1741. His five sons continued his work, and already 
in ‘the year 1802 Canton Neuenburg contained 4,000, in 1838, 8,000, in 
1866, 15,000 watchmakers. From Neuenburg the watchmaking industry, 
which had already existed in Geneva since the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, spread to other parts of the country, and in the year 1880, 29,189 men 
and 14,716 women were engaged in it. 





Berlin, it seems, has gradually become the headquarters of the carved 
wood industry, supplanting Switzerland. Six hundred artists in wood 
carving, the same number of turners, and 700 carpenters are engaged in 
manufacturing such articles as cigar cases, newspaper and picture frames, 
napkin rings, etc. The value of the annual export of these articles is given 
as 5,000,000 marks, and this is exclusive of the costly carved wood furni- 
ture, the manufacture and export of which are assuming large proportions. 





Four verses of a.song are ascribed to G. C. by the machine poet of the 
New York Tribune. The first is as follows: 


O sad is my fate! what a mess I have made 

Of Democracy’s hopes with my fight for Free Trade ; 
I’ve got to do something, and that right away, 

Or vain is my canvass, I can’t win the day. 

To dodge the great issue most fervent I wish,— 
Let’s table the tariff and talk about—fish ! 


Chorus (in which all the members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee join) : 
Yes, that is our wish, 
O, that is our wish, 
To table the tariff 
And talk about fish! 








WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH OR UOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
vleed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. ‘ ; 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





Authorized Cabital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OFFICE, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILA. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
tiles Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 

Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund . ° e - $2,700,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. ‘Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. : 

Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 
$2,700,000. 





PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company, in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 
from 


WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 181-148 South 4th St., Phila. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHtLADELPHIA. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $20,115,023.49. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGN EE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and a fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMEN ARE 
a SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 

mpany. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 


Sam’] R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa 8. Wing. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aeett- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
aan Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
-_ a Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete 


RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY,-Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 

Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fri 

John J. Stadiger, Charles A. 

Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 
Richard Y. Cook, 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . elnsla, des Seon, oe clea 000.00 

RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
CLAIMS, . « «2 « «© © © © © © © 1,883,298.65 

SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . 461,120 10 


Total assets, Oct. 1, 1887, 82,344,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 


CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 








SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of sven descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices bag iy from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
Pe ong COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ai 


The gonter as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and DIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a — 1 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
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STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. * 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THoMAS DRAKE, 
THomas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

Joun ©, BULLITT. 





